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An American history class in Melbourne, Florida, 
provides an opportunity for tenth grade students to experience the 
reality of interpersonal, interaction and small group cooperation in 
the classroom. The first three days of the year-long course are used 
to identify leaders and to assign groups, numbering five to seven 
students. In addition to covering course materials, the first three 
weeks are employed in gaining insight into group processes through 
discussion, films, slides, overhead transparencies, and handouts. 
Starting with the fourth week of class, a cooperative group state of 
development is entered by having students take over the 
responsibility for forming groups and assigning themselves more 
specific roles, while the teacher participates as consultant and 
observer. Day to day activities within this organizational structure 
include a day of preparation, three days of group work, and a day of 
evaluation. All group discussion of course content is based on the 
study of historical situations and social issues, drawing from 
textbooks, paper backs, films, and handouts. A questionnaire study of 
the students in this class and of a control class reveals that the 
group participation approach requires more effort on the students 
part, increases peer group pressure, and results in higher 
attendance . Findings did not show an expected increase of confidence 
in handling interpersonal relationships. (KSM) 
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..^ skills in inquiry, and most iaportantly they must become involved in their own 
■ ;:;;eduM is reached, the students are ready * 

for a more, spphiaticoted form of group process, which Ms. Wells calls "cooperative 1 
grouping." y . 

; h wopEwvn ve grouping ' v : ; ; r • ?. : y:;r ■'.."■"'■■■A .' A-" ; ;a : ;^ ; '; 

Vhen students enter the cooperative grouping stage of development three 
: sspects of the class procedure change; First, students take over the responsi- 
bility of forming groups* Second, more specific roles are assigned to the stu- 
".- d * nt s •' Finally , the teacher part icipates less in 'the day-to-day functioning of ' 
the groups and begins to serve primarily as consultant and observer. 

The first step in forming the cooperative groups is for the students to 
.... -decide who will serve as chairmen, or Moderators as they are called in Melbourne. 
It is preferred that the Moderators volunteer for the job, since it carries a 
great deal ot\ responsibility and is rewarded with extra credit. However, if 
volunteers are net forthcoming a class election is held. 

Oace the Moderators are selected, they move around the classroom and 
select or sign up" students to be in their groups. Selection is quite compet- 
itive, because the Moderators realize it is necessary to have students who are 
cooperative and willing to contribute if the group is; to perform well. Ms. Wells 
points out that, surprisingly, Moderators seldom select close friends or dis- 
criminate by race, but instead look for students who will work together well as 
a group. 

The life-span of a cooperative group is six weeks. At the end of this 
time the class reorganizes into new groups, so students can have maximum ex- 
perience in working with a variety of individuals during the school year. 
Within a six-week period the Moderator has the right to "trade-off" members 
who are not performing well. This is done by two Moderators agreeing to trade 
members. Similarly, If a group finds its Moderator ineffective, they are en- 
couraged to explain their dissatisfaction to him. If he fails to improve, the 
group has the right to request a new leader. 

ROLES IN COOPERATIVE GROUPS 

As the first cooperative groups are formed, the teacher devotes one class • 
period to explain the different roles to be played in the groups. Each group is 
composed of a Moderator, Assistant Moderator, Evaluator, and Antagonists and 
Protagoniats. The functions and responsibilities of each role are specifically 
defined. 

Moderator. The role of Moderator is the key role; it is the leadership . 
position. Moderators have considerable authority and responsibility ; they are : 
central to the success or failure of a group. Because of the importance of this 
role, Ms. Wells holds a Moderator training session. In this session, she care- 
fully explains the other roles to be played in the groups and explains the pro- 
cedure for assigning students to these roles. 

Each Moderator first selects an Assistant Moderator, usually someone with ' 
a high achievement level. Evaluators are selected next and the remaining roles 
are then filled. An attempt is made to balance sex and race in each group. 
Each Moderator announces his assignments to his group. 

In leading his group, the Moderator has specific responsibilities. He 
makes certain that each member understands his role and function. He keeps the 
discussions moving. He encourages all members to participate. He leads in the 
evaluation of individual members as well as of the group itself. In short, the 
Moderator assures that his cooperative group works together to achieve its objec- 
tives. 

Assistant Moderator. The Assistant Moderator is primarily responsible"' 
for taking over the Moderator's duties should the Moderator be absent. . 

..Evalvator. The Evaluator observes and records the participation of each 
group member. Hie record of each member's performance is used during evaluation 
sessions to help assess their overall contribution. 

Antagonists and Protagonists, Group members who are not functioning as 
Moderator, Assistant Moderator, or Evaluator are classed as Antagonists and 
Protagonists. Group discussions are often generated by controversial topics. 
The material provided to students for the basis of their discussion holds a 
certain position to be true. Protagonists argue in support of the position; 
Antagonists argue against the position. 

Teacher, What happens to the teacher while students are participating 
in the groups? Clearly, she does not take a coffee break. Her role in the 
group process is to serve as roving consultant and observer. Being relieved 
of the role of information-giver, she is free to interact with the groups when 
her counsel is needed or with individual students when they have- particular, 
problems. " Her presence, however, is far less prominent than that of the tradi- 
tional teacher. 

One traditional function the teacher continues to serve in the coopera- 
tive group process is that of evaluator. The difference in this case is that .... 
the teacher is only one of the evaluators. The students also evaluate, both 
themselves and each other. The teacher evalu;i!$e># Shr/zt.' evaluations. Ms. Wells - 
always reserves the right to ask group members! tc reevaluate themselves if she 
. feels they are judging themselves too favorably or too severely. 
• Deciding what subject matter will be taught and what materials will be 

used is another function of the teacher. Ms. Weils uses a basic text for each 
class and supplements th«i text with assignments from the schools' paperback 
V library. Films and filrastrips are used for sessions when the whole class meets 
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tfhils - the student* are busy in cooperative groups, 
ths / tsacher prepares " for a future ■■■■ion. 




' students concentrate hard on the self-evaluation 

' proce*/s « ■"';••..• 




together. /The handouta" whicK;8he writes h 

as the basis of small group discussions* 

WiAT HAPPENS DAY-TO-DAY < - l • ,". .">." M : "■ -f^ ) Vj; 

• ; ; ibnce • the groups are formed and /everyone understands his role^ 
' ixi a typical week, Monday : is preparation/; day t;?: ^is'ra t ors ■ mee t /with'; the^teacher /^V; 

■ to plan their /activity 
' leadership proc^ssesi: evaluation 

same : time; the; r es t • of the s tudint s .; prepare . f or t heir; pe rt ic ipat ion . in.; the groups' ; 
under the direction, of a team-teacher" or a'", student.: aide. ; : 
/ .'M// On Tuesday Wednesday ,■ and Thursday students part icipate in /: ths ir :: coopsra-g 

■ tiye i group discuaa^ dite«itioini : : \ it : ;..con^:y 
trolled so the groups adjourn when interest begins to wsne. The last 10 or 15 . 

; minutes of ; esch ' session; are : used by: the: Moderetors ^to : report; 'to; ^ 
The reports are stated in th* form of hypotheses and supportive evidence. 1 , 

At least part of 7ridsy f 8; class time- is typically ussd;^ 
During this /tiae :> group imemb'ers'f are V 

and to evaluate their group as a cooperative unit. This kind of regular evelu- 
ation and feedback is en important motivator for ■ the students. ^ > ' : r 

. EVALUATION 

In describing the Melbourne program, evaluation has" been mentioned several, 
times. Since one of the most common criticisms of the small group approach is 
that evaluation of such groups is difficult , Ms. Wells has putTconeidereble em- 
• phasie on evaluative methods .She now uses several forms of evaluation, with ; . . * 
much of the- evaluating done by the student p themselves. The Moderator of each 
group is responsible for leading an oral evaluation period at the snd of each > 
V group so os ion. ' Daily - records of. these • observations Are kept •rye/; •/. *Vv$ ^ ' >. : ; ./ 
At the end of a week or two, members make written eveluetion of their ' 
performances , Again esch member ia evaluated by the Moderator , the other group c 
members , and by himself . ; 1 The guide' for \ these evaluations is ." shown },in; : the box 
bsiow. > Should a student be- dissstiBfie^w^ 

the right to esk for a private meeting of his group and for the teecher to re- V 
evaluate the ret ing. • , : -\Vx''^y'X\ v--/;- •/'••///': /-K/ ' ; '///■: •■/ : / • -K^'-v; v v. S ^ : ^5/ ; : 

While students are evaluating themselvss, the teachsr is aleo evalueting 
them. : During e c6opsrative ; group session the • t e echer r a t s s s t udsnt s ws ihg the ; i 

•-. following " criteria i;: . .- ■ ; • " .'.-/'V ■"«'".' ' A. ■ ''-'J "J- ' •'./■■•"' : ' Kr''.^-\\ 



1, How the group self-svaluates 

2. How the members carry out essignsd rolss 

.3;-' . Meeting' of stated objectives 

V A. Skill in snslysing, synthesising, and, avsluating; issuss 
5. Modsrator's skill in .promoting -group .effort ; V:-v^:;:-^ ; :;.:Vo;vi 



Each student 1 s ratings are everaged to get a single score , The numericel rat- 
ings are later converted to . let ter grades (one equaling : an A, . five /equaling an ; 
F) to obtain the student's final grade; ; The' teacher 1 s rat^i;ara.^l^i,i^^^ 
posted; a practice that leads to considerable competition among the groupe. ^ 
One-third to one-half of a student's final six weeks! grade is dspsndsnt- 
ori his performance in the cooperative group process . .Ms, /Wells determinee; thisz- 
pert of the grade by/considering the role; played by; the student i n/ the group, 
hia peer evaluation, his self -evaluation ^ and her own observations. : The re^y.;" 
mainder of/a grade is. based on testing, use of independent study time v cless ; - : 
participation, project work, and written work/ J - . 

STUDENTS; VIEW OF COOPERATIVE GROUPING I 

To determine how students feel ebout their participation in the small; •;./;;/*:/ 
group process , Ma . Wells , in conjunction with researchers from Johns Hopkins, . y 
Univsrsity, hss dons a questionnaire study of student views. The responses of 
the student e were compared with those of students who took a mors traditional P - J 
lectura-typa course in American history. Comparisons of the two ssts of quss- ; ; 
tionnairas tumsd up some expected and some unexpected results . : : : : 

In thsir overall view of the cooperative group method , etudent a reported : : a- 
that their group participation required "quite a bit" of effort and wae impor-/ 
tant to their final grede. They did hot consider . the class to bs s "push- • 
over* " ' • ' . • • . ; V.-. V - '' ! ;' -h. ".':;•;;>'•: 

Ae might be expected,. cooperative group participante felt the praesurs . , 
of peer group axpactatioti much more keenly than did the control group etudent e;v 
Forty-seven percent of the control studsnts said they did not care whet ' thsir ■ 
fellow students thought about their class work; 2fl% of ths coopsratiya group. >g 
students laid thay did not care* 

Since one. of the advantagee of the email group method ie thought to be; ^ 
the interpersonal relationships which it promotes, the researchers wsra inter-// 
ested in how studente felt about their group contacts. While cooperetive group] 
students reported working more of ten with other students, this class intsrsc-^ 
t ion did not carry over into their out-of -class lives. They did not build up j 
- friendships in the clsasroom and maintain them out side of claes. When esksd^-gv 
if being in small groups enlarged; her friendship circle , one student replied >/ • 
"No, It only enlarges your number of acquaintances . I mean even people I've / 
been in small groups with before, half of them I've forgotten their ;hamee. , ! ; Ev- 
olve explanation given' for this finding is that students in the cooperative : ^^ v . 
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; groups are required to be so task-oriented that there really is not much oppor- 
tunity for socializing. 

The most unexpected finding came to light when students were asked to 
evaluate their self- competence in interpersonal relations. It was expected "... 
. that their small- group experience would make the cooperative group students 
feel more competent in group situations than their control group counterparts. 
The opposite proved true. Cooperative group students, especially the Modera- 
tors, viewed themselves as less effective in group participation. It may be 
that the cooperative group process produced "reality" situations in which 
students, were forced to recognize their limitations in group dynamics. Without 
similar reality, confrontations, the control students seemed to have higher, but 
untested, opinions of their abilities. 

Apparently, the reality quality of the cooperative group method did not ■ 
"turn-off" students. ; At least in terms of attendance, cooperative group stu- 
dents showed more commitment than control students. Sixty-three percent of 
cooperative group students reported "never" purposely staying away from class 
as compared with 46% of the control students. Whether they attended more . 
regularly because they liked the class or because peer expectation compelled 
them to attend is not known. 

TEACHER'S VIEW OF COOPERATIVE GROUPING 

With cooperative groups and large groups, Moderators and Evaluators, 
peer evaluation and self-evaluations, training sessions and Moderator sessions, 
how does the teacher manage to keep on top of the situation? In reply to this 
concern Ms. Wells says, 

If a teacher is well organized, knows her material, understands 
the group process, presents the process correctly, demands atten- 
tion and respect, Is serious about evaluation of the process, 
reinforces, makes objectives clear, gives the students a feeling 
of accomplishment, and doesn't have a nervous breakdown, all 
should progress well. 
A formidable undertaking to be sure, but Ms. Wells firmly believes that the end 
results are worth the effort for both the students and the teacher. 

An important benefit for the teacher employing the small group approach 
Is that she Is no longer the sole motivator in the class. Because of the peer 
pressure Inherent in the group process, she can depend on the students to moti- 
vate .each other to perform and achieve. Students also become instrumental in 
their own socialization and relieve the teacher of the constant need to en- 
courage the shy and discourage the boisterous class members. 

No method assures success with all students; however, Ms. Wells contends 
that the small group approach cuts failures to a minimum, ns support for her 
contention, she states that in a control class using traditional teaching 
methods, 18 out of 150 students fulled. Using the cooperative group process, 
only 12 out of 280 students failed. In some years she has had students fail 
the first semester under traditional methods but pass the second semester 
under the group approach. 

For other teachers who would like to try the small group method, Ms. 
Wells suggests the following steps: 

1. Inform yourself and the students of the techniques and 

styles of grouping 

2. Create confidence by experimentation 

3. Be sure to use total group and teacher evaluation 

4. Think positively with students and be as relaxed as 

possible 

I 

Despite the enormity of the task, Ms. Wells' final assurance, is that "all hell 
will not break loose." 

PREPARATION FOR THE "REAL" WORLD 

This is an age when more people want to be heard, when much of daily 
life centers around small grqup activities, when we are all admonished to care 
about one another. Are school systems adequately preparing students to func- 
tion effectively in the demanding situations found In this "real" world? The 
small group method of education does provide specific preparation for inter- 
personal interactions. It forces students to relate to one another. It in- 
volves students in their own learning. It gives experience in small group 
participation. In short, it requires students to become involved. Whether a 
student becomes the president of General Motors or the head of a family — or 
both — surely experience in human relations will be valuable to him. 
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